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FIEL’S DELICATE CASE. 


Wen Mrs Fiel was a bride, all the spectators 
agreed that she was a pretty and interesting girl, 
who would make a fine woman when she came to 
fill out. But she never did fill out ; on the con- 
trary, Time, that stole her years away, robbed her 
of plumpness too; and after thirty anniversaries 
of that wedding-day, she was considerably more 
slender than at starting. She wore curls, and a 
black band round her forehead, and mittens—not 
knowing that these things had long ceased to make 
her attractive, and, on a first introduction, would 
have struck you generally as being somewhat of a 
guy ; but a better wife you would scarcely find in 
all England, and that is infinitely more important 
than comeliness and tasteful attire, as you will 
own before you have been married for a quarter of 
a century. 

Excellent at all times, Mrs Fiel culminated at 
meals. Call no man happy till you have seen him 
at breakfast: a natural irritability in Mr Fiel’s 
disposition had been almost entirely cured by 
little soothing comforts and tit-bits. He was a 
solicitor, with an office in London, and a semi- 
detached villa in the suburbs, who had to leave 
the latter at nine to reach the former by ten 
every morning. This necessitated breakfast at 
eight, but even at that early hour Mrs Fiel saw 
to every detail herself. 

It would have shaken a very confirmed bachelor 
to have seen her table one spring morning a few 
years ago—the linen was so white, andthe tea 
so black, the water-cresses and radishes so fresh, 
the marmalade and apricot jam so daintily set 
out, the eggs so new-looking, the loaf so brown 
and crusty, the dry toast so crisp and thin. And 
when she heard the tread of her husband’s foot 
on the staircase, and the flourish on his nose which 
invariably heralded his approach, she rang the 
bell for the appetising little covered dish, which 
matched and fitted the slop-basin, to be brought 
up. This contained frizzled slices of ham or bacon, 
delicate and curled, a sausage, a kidney, or the 


savoury thigh of a chicken. May such be your 
only domestic broils! 

A hale neat man, with sharp gray eyes, and a 
very good opinion of himself, entered and looked 
at his letters, selecting and opening one at once, 

‘Well, Martha, said he, ‘the Chip-chow has 
arrived at last.’ 

‘You don’t say so! Then Mr Lobyear will be 
here presently. Will he come to stay with us, do 
you think ?” 

‘I don’t know. You had better have a bed 
ready ; though I expect he has not come to Eng- 
land with the idea of shutting himself up with an 
old man and woman four miles from the Marble 
Arch. Still, as everything will be strange to him 
at first, he may accept my invitation for a night or 
two.’ 

‘This Mr Thomas Lobyear is rich—is he not ?” 

‘Will be, I suppose. At present, he probably 
depends upon his father, who has given me very 
liberal orders, absurdly liberal orders, about him. 
From living so long amongst savages, the old man 
must have lost all idea of the value of money. 
However, there is plenty of it accumulating, and it 
does not matter to me.’ 

‘Don’t you think,’ said Mrs Fiel, ‘it might be 
well to have Sarah home ?’ 

Sarah, the only child of the Fiels, was at a 
finishing-school at Clifton, but she was seventeen 
and a woman. 

‘Ah, ah, ah!’ laughed the lawyer. ‘At your 
match-making, old lady ? From what I am advised, 
he is proof against your attempts. Besides which, 
it would be something like a breach of trust: old 
Lobyear has evidently got other views for his son 
than marrying him at present—at anyrate to an 
Englishwoman.’ 

‘Why, he would never go and match him with 
a heathen, with a ring through her nose like a 

ig!’ 

. eo don’t know that,’ replied Mr Fiel laughing ; 
‘if he could discover a new weed or a fresh variety 
of black beetle by it, he certainly would. 

It was of good augury for Mrs Fiel when her 


husband laughed, and a better when he replied to | 
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her observations, instead of looking deaf and grunt- 
ing, which he generally did if she alluded to his 
clients or their business; for it shewed that he 
was willing to be pumped, and Mrs Fiel’s thirst 
for information was great, though it was rarely 
slaked. In the present instance, however, the 
sawyer thought he might require feminine aid in 
the task which he had undertaken, and was there- 
fore not unwilling to admit his wife into his confi- 
dence. 

‘ Ah,’ said she, ‘that was a curious idea for a rich 
man, to banish himself completely, and give up 
civilised life, for the sake of studying botany and 
butterflies in Japan. For a poor man, indeed, it 
would be explicable if he expected to make some- 
thing by it in the end; but from what you say, 
Mr Lobyear has more money than he knows what 
to do with as it is’ 

‘Yes; he was well off originally, and got a good 
property through his wife besides.’ 

‘Ah, poor man; I daresay grief for her death 
gave him a craze. 

‘ Fudge!’ exclaimed Mr Fiel somewhat rudely. 
‘He was glad enough to be free to go hunting on 
his favourite hobby. If she had lived another 
year, it is my opinion that he would have bolted 
and left her’ 

‘Ah, well, said Mrs Fiel, ‘it is a fortunate 
thing for him, or at anyrate for this son, that he 
fixed on so good a man of business as yourself to 
look after his interests.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied her husband complacently, ‘ con- 
sidering that the bulk of his property is in houses 
situated in a rapidly improving neighbourhood, 
and that the tenants are up to all sorts of dodges 
to avoid having their rents raised, perhaps an agent 
who was not sharp might miss an advantage here 
and there. For instance, there was an application 
for the renewal of a lease the other day, and I dis- 
covered that the tenant, who had been paying forty 
pounds a year, had underlet for the last three years 
at a hundred and ten.’ 

‘ Lor, how sharp you are!’ 

‘Well, I was not born in Yorkshire for nothing. 
I do not know of more than one person who ever 
regularly took me in—that young rascal, Tom 
Scott, who robbed me five years ago.’ 

‘ Ah, that was very shocking,’ said the good wife 
soothingly ; ‘but then, you know, he was brought 
up in your own office’ 

‘Why, Martha! Do you suppose, then, that he 
learned dishonesty there! I never expected an 
epigram of that sort from your mouth. I would 
have you to know that I could put at least a 
couple of thousand a year in my pocket from 
this Lobyear property alone, without a chance 
of detection, if I chose to be dishonourable.’ 

‘I am sure I never meant to call you an epi- 
gram, or any other name,’ cried Mrs Fiel, astonished 
at this outbreak. ‘I only said that a breach of trust 
was easy for that Scott, because he had been under 
you for some time, and probably had had oppor- 
tunities.’ 


‘Oh, that is different,’ said her husband, crack- 
ing an egg. It was not a tender conscience which 
made Mr Fiel so touchy—for though priding him- 
self upon keen shrewdness, he was perfectly upright 
and trustworthy—but the thought of Tom Scott, 
There is this disadvantage in reckoning yourself 
to be cleverer than the rest of the world, that if 
ever you are taken in, it rankles. So the remem- 
brance of Tom Scott always irritated him. He 
had taken a fancy to the sharp lad, and put him 
in the office, where he favoured, encouraged, and 
trusted him more and more every year; and the 
result had been a cunning bit of roguery, and 
flight. There was one consolation ; he had caught 
the scoundrel, who was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment. Had Tom Scott got off with 
impunity, his heart would have been near breaking. 

‘I suppose this young gentleman was quite a 
lad when his father went to foreign parts?’ said 
Mrs Fiel presently, returning to the pump-handle. 

‘As he is not of age yet, I suppose he must 
have been, replicd her husband, continuing to 
flow. 

‘Was he educated in England before he went 
out to his father?’ 

‘I don’t know. Mr Lobyear never mentioned 
him before. I have written regularly to advise 
him how his affairs stood, and he has from time to 
time briefly acknowledged my letters, declaring 
himself satisfied, telling me to do what I thought 
best, saying where he wished his remittances sent, 
and now and then requesting me to undertake 
certain commissions for him connected with his 
pursuits, but not at all with my business. How- 
ever, as he has always behaved very handsomely, 
I have done my best to oblige him, and mean to 
do so still, though this present job is rather a 
delicate affair, and quite out of my line: what 
I call a regular bit of diplomacy, 

‘Ah?’ 

‘Yes. It seems that the young man has inherited 
his father’s fancy for a roving life, though not his 
scientific tastes. He has been living in Borneo for 
some years, sailing about with expeditions against 
the pirates, and I don’t know what all. Mr Lob- 
year, senior, went to China from Japan a year and 
a half ago; and his son joined him at Hong- 
kong, where he intimated a desire to go to Eng- 
land for a while, and have a spell of part A 
living. The father was willing enough to let him 
do so, and gave him a letter of credit to me, and he 
started in one of the tea sailing-ships, But after he 
had sailed, Mr Lobyear, senior, received informa- 
tion from a friend that his son’s principal reason 
for desiring to visit England was the hope of meet- 
ing with an-adventuress, whose acquaintance he 
had made at Calcutta, and whom, in the ardour of 
a first passion, he desired to marry. The lady had 
other views at the time ; but had since smiled by 
letter on his suit; and she is a most undesirable 
wife for him. This news having come to me b 
steamer, has of course long preceded the youngster’s 
actual arrival ; and my mission is to prevent the 

iage. This can be done with comparative ease | 
while he is a minor; but he will come of age in 
eight months, and it would be poor success merely 
to delay matters for that time. I hope to break it 
off altogether.’ 
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‘Exactly. And don’t you think that if he were 
thrown into the society of an innocent, accom- 
plished, and attractive girl, his infatuation for this 
creature would the sooner be got over?’ 

‘Well, well ; send for Sarah if you like; she 
would be leaving anyhow at the end of the quarter. 
Only, don’t put her up to thinking this youngster 
a very great catch, for his father may have other 
children and older ones, for aught I know. Or he 
may spend all his money in building pagodas, or 
aquariums, or black-beetle museums ; or in fitting 
out expeditions to discover the South Pole, which 
really ought to have a turn, after all the fuss made 
about the North. I am not by any means sure that 
it isa thing, Martha.’ 

As Fiel uttered these last words, he looked 
at his watch, and then took a cigar out of his case ; 
whereupon Mrs Fiel brushed his hat, and brought 
it to him, together with a light. Something like a 
wife! And ere a man could cry: ‘Conductor; 
hold !’ the City Atlas had devoured him up. 

It is one thing for a sailing-ship to be telegraphed, 
and another for it to arrive in port. A heavy gale 
tantalised the crew and passengers of the Chip- 
chow, and it was a week before Mr Fiel and his 
client’s son met, by which time the accomplished 
Sarah was safely established under the paternal 
roof; for her mother thought the lawyer exagger- 
ated the chances against the young man’s inherit- 
ing a good fortune, and stuck to her little intrigue. 
It is certain that she herself over-estimated her 
daughter’s attractions. Sarah was a good girl 
enough, but commonplace, and not beautiful: a 
pellet hardly calculated to drive out another very 
firmly fixed in the pop-gun heart of a lover. 

However, the designing mother and unwitting 
daughter had a fair chance, for young Lobyear 
accepted the offer of hospitality made him by Mr 
Fiel, and established himself in their house until 
he could look about him. Travel in hot climates 
had matured the young man, whom you would 
have taken for five-and-twenty. It had likewise 
tanned him ; and his face and hands were so dark, 
that Mrs Fiel was induced to make inquiries about 
the nationality of his mother; but as her husband 
had never known anything of Mr Lobyear before 
he put his affairs in his hands, on going out to 
the East, and was even ignorant, until quite lately, 
of the very existence of this son, she could not get 
much satisfactory information out of him. So she 
concluded that Mr Lobyear senior’s oriental tastes 
were not confined to the fauna and flora; and the 
deep blackness of the young man’s hair, eyebrows, 
and long, drooping, silky moustache certainly 
tended to confirm her theory. His manners were 
not very good. There was an evident restraint 
about him; and if in an unguarded moment he 
gave nature her head, he became boisterous and 
— He was very careful, however, and only 
broke out once or twice, recovering himself almost 
immediately. He seemed to find that the safest 

lan was to spoon Sarah, and devoted himself to 
ioe so assiduously the first evening, that Mr Fiel 
listened to his wife’s statement of pros and cons 
with seriousness that night. , 

‘I have no doubt his father means well by him 
at present,’ said he, ‘or he would hardly shew so 
much anxiety about his contracting an unfavour- 
able i as to give me almost carte blanche 
in the cost of preventing it. Neither would he 
name so handsome a sum as sixty pounds a month 


for expenses, if he intended to leave him penniless 
at his death. But this is all conjecture.’ 

‘But rather strong, surely, dear; and he is 
certainly smitten with Sarah,’ said Mrs Fiel. 

‘ Don’t you be too sure of that. Very likely he 
carries on with everything in a petticoat, or out of 
one, in those Borneo parts, that he meets; or it 
may be that he is throwing dust in my eyes, to 
cover his intrigue with this old Calcutta friend. 

Mr Fiel felt it to be so important to prevent the 
young man giving him the slip, that he left his 
other business to the clerks, and took upon him 
the office of showman, whereby he made acquaint- 
ance with many London sights that he had never 
seen before—the interior of St Paul’s, to wit; the 
top of the Monument; Madame Tussaud’s wax- 
works ; and certain bewildering circular pictures, 
apparently seen from the inside, as if one were a 
figure represented, called panoramas—all of which 
= much interested the young man, who never- 
theless owned that, on the whole, he preferred 
Calcutta. Mention of that city gave the lawyer an 
> aman. he inquired if there were much society 
there—pleasant society? And eventually Mr 
Lobyear, the son, who of course could not be 
expected to know his father’s discovery and com- 
munication to his lawyer, took his cicerone into 
confidence. He adored the most charming, inno- 
cent, persecuted saint that ever excited the jealousy 
of a spiteful coterie. Her name was Montacute, 
and she was a widow without encumbrances. She 
had been residing in a quiet part of the Isle of 
ha but was now on her way to London ; and 
he had received a letter that very morning direct- 
ing him where to find her; so he would not 
trespass on Mr Fiel’s hospitality after that day. 
Whereabouts was Duke Street, Jermyn Street? 
The complacent Mr Fiel conducted him to that 
neighbourhood, and also, in reply to further 
questions, gave him an outline of the steps it was 
necessary to take before a gentleman and lady, 
inclined that way, could be joined together in 
holy matrimony. There could be no harm done 
in affording him such scraps of information: the 
first cabman passing would have driven him to 
the address, and the charming widow probably 
had license and banns formalities at her fingers’ 
ends. 

‘Of course, you are of age?’ he threw im at the 
end. 

‘I believe my father would say I was some 
months short of it,’ replied the young man care- 
lessly ; ‘ but really his evidence is so little to be 
trusted in any matter not connected with plants or 
insects, that I mean to give myself the benefit of 
the doubt. That’s law, eh ?’ 

Mr Fiel proposed a bachelor’s dinner at his club 
that day, and entertained his guest all the evening 
with caustic observations upon widows, and the 
dangers to which young men were ex from 
beautiful sirens, whose antecedents would not bear 
strict examination, illustrated with numerous appo- 
site anecdotes, which the young man seemed to 
enjoy heartily. But he would not apply them to 
his own case; so that, at last, the lawyer was 
forced to be more explicit, and with much apology 
asked whether the young man knew who the late 
Mr Montacute was, and under what circumstances 
the fair widow came to be alone and unprotected 
in Calcutta? But the ardent lover would not 
listen to a hint reflecting upon the object of his 
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affections, and .got so excited and angry, that Mr 
Fiel dro the subject at once. Where was the 
use of talking sense to a man who declared that if 
all the world swore to anything which his mistress 
denied, he should take her word in preference to 
the united oath? To expose his game by shewing 
the paternal letter empowering him to forbid the 
marriage, would have been stupid indeed at 
present; that must be ‘kept as the very last 
resource, when, combined with considerations of 
—— disinheritance, it might have an effect. 

hat effect? the lawyer asked himself unflinch- 
ingly, when quiet that night. Probably that of 
making young Lobyear dissemble for the time, 
and marry his widow elsewhere, unknown to the 
lawyer. And if the agent were deceived, the 
bridegroom might well hope to conceal the matter 
from his butterfly-hunting father ; at all events, 
for atime. Young people, especially when in love, 
never look far forward, but have a confidence in 
things turning up. Mr Fiel owned with inward 
chagrin that he was at fault. 

Suddenly an idea flashed upon him like an 
inspiration. Why not attack the woman? he had 
her address. 

‘Of course,’ he said aloud, turning his head on 
the pillow. 

‘ What, my dear ?’ responded Mrs Fiel. 

‘Nothing.’ And he went to sleep. 

Next morning, young Lobyear left Mr Fiel’s 
house, and went to an hotel in Jermyn Street. 

Mr Fiel possessed a very sharp office-boy, for in 
spite of the trick which had been played him by 

‘om Scott, he liked sharp boys; only, he never 
meant to give another the chance of abusing his 
confidence. Billy Daw was employed in minor 
matters alone: his master had no intention of 
pushing him. 

This lad had already seen young Lobyear; the 
house in Duke Street was now pointed out to him, 
and he was directed to watch it, and let his 
master know when Mr Lobyear left it. 

So Mr Fiel waited in his club, which was close 
by, and Billy Daw loafed within sight of Duke 
Street. Billy was good at loafing; he gleaned 
amusement and instruction from the window of a 
newspaper and caricature shop; studied natural 
history at a fishmonger’s ; set two boys to fight ; 
exasperated a drunken man; procured ‘cuts be- 
hind’ for several youngsters who were riding 
without paying their fare—all without losing sight 
of the door he was directed to watch. His report 
at the end of the day was, that Mr Lobyear had 
left his hotel, and gone to the house in Duke 
Street at eleven a.m. At half-past one, a servant- 
girl had come out with an empty dish, and returned 
in ten minutes with oysters. At six o’clock, Mr 
Lobyear had at last come out, accompanied by a 
lady, and they walked together arm in arm to St 
James’s Hall. 

‘Never mind, said Mr Fiel; ‘he can’t stick so 
close as that to her for long, however desperate his 
condition may be. Try again to-morrow. 

True enough, at twelve o’clock on the following 
day Billy Daw summoned his master from the 
club, and informed him that Mr Lobyear had 
gone out for some time, and the lady was alone. 
Asked how he knew that his absence was not for a 


few minutes only, he replied that the gentleman 
oe lit up his baccy directly he got outside the 
oor. 


Mr Fiel wasted no time in further questionin 
but hastened to the house in Duke Street, knocked 
and rang, and inquired for Mrs Montacute. Yes, 
the servant-girl said, she lodged there, and was at 
home. What name? And the lawyer was ushered 
into the front drawing-room. 

A lady with a creamy complexion and golden 
hair, elegantly dressed in half-mourning, closed the 
novel she had been reading, and rose from her 
lounging-chair to receive him. Pretty, thought 
the visitor, decidedly pretty ; but at least ten years 
older than he is. 

‘You do not know me, madam, or the object of 
my visit,’ he said ; ‘so I had better tell you at once 
that my name is Fiel, and that I am the legal 
adviser of Mr Lobyear, the father of the gentle- 
aa who aspires, I believe, to the honour of your 
hand.’ 

Mrs Montacute bowed, and requested him to be 
seated. 

‘I hope you will pardon me,’ continued Mr Fiel, 
tay into a chair which faced the lady, and 
looking as conciliatory as he could, ‘if what I have 
to say should prove in any way disagreeable ; I 
am but the mouthpiece of my client, you know. 
Mr Lobyear, senior, has heard, not from his son, 
but through other sources, of this projected mar- 
riage, and I regret to say that he has conveyed to 
me his disapproval.’ 

6O sir!’ 

‘His very decided disapproval. He has never 
had the honour and pleasure of seeing you, 
madam, or he would probably view the matter in 
a different light, and hesitate before depriving his 
only child of the felicity so nearly secured to him. 
But, unfortunately, his letter was forwarded to me 
from Hong-kong, and he was then about to return 
to Japan, so that there are difficulties in the way 
of a personal interview.’ 

‘Really, Mr—Mr Fiel, said the widow, glancing 
at the card which had been given her, ‘ I hardly 
know what to make of all this. I was certainl 
aware that Mr Lobyear had a father very nae | 
devoted to various branches of natural history, 
who, if alive, was supposed to be somewhere in 
Japan ; but that he takes any notice of his son’s 
affairs, or professes to exercise any authority over 
him, is quite a new idea to me. 

‘To me also, madam; and I believe it to be a 
very unusual proceeding on his . But marriage 
is an exceptionally important thing, and as his son 
is under age’-—— 

‘Under age! Thomas under age! Impossible !’ 
cried the widow. 

‘It is a fact, madam ; but were it otherwise, it 
would be of no importance, since Mr Lobyear is 
entirely dependent upon his father, who is deter- 
mined to Toestiens his allowance, and cut him 
out of his will, if he marries without his consent 
and approval.’ 

Mrs Montacute remained in pensive contempla- 
tion of a very pretty foot for some little time 
before she replied: ‘Excuse me for being over- 
cautious, Mr Fiel ; but you are an utter stranger, 
you know, and I should like to see the letter from 
Mr Lobyear’s father, if you have it about you.’ 

‘ Certainly, madam,’ replied the lawyer. ‘ A very 
natural and proper precaution on your part. [ 
might be a rival, prompted by motives of jealousy. 
Here is the letter, which, however, I fear may 
give you pain. Evil tongues,’ he continued, as the 
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widow took the document and ran her eyes rapidly 
over it—‘ evil tongues have evidently traduced you. 
Alas! the best and fairest cannot escape slander! 
Indeed, the greater the merit, the more virulent 
the et id 

‘Evidently genuine. Thank you,’ said the 
widow, —— the letter with extraordinary 
composure, considering how she was treated in it, 
and then once more fixing her gaze upon her boot, 
which she fidgeted about, she relapsed into silence 
and meditation. At length she raised her eyes 
slowly to the lawyer’s, and looking at him quietly, 
but very fixedly, she said: ‘Mr Fiel, you have 
come to me treating this affair as a pure matter of 
business, and therefore I will not speak to you of 
my affections ; it would prolong this interview ; and 
probably you would not un noes me. I — 
8 of the marriage engagement between myse 
ae Mr Thomas Lobyear, then, precisely as ‘f it 
were a mere commercial transaction. In order to 
fulfil my part, I have left India, where I had a 
home, phy have come to England to live on my 
meagre pension. For all his threats, I consider it 
very unlikely that Mr Lobyear will really disin- 
herit his only child.’ 

‘Pardon my interrupting you, madam ; nothing 
is more probable. The ardour with which he pur- 
sues his favourite science amounts to mania, and I 
fear that he would be hardly sorry for an excuse 
to devote his entire fortune to the building and 
foundation of a museum.’ 

‘There is a certain force in what you say, 
replied the widow calmly ; ‘and I do not conceal 
from myself that it would be a very great misfor- 
tune indeed for both of us if Mr Thomas Lobyear 
were to be deprived of his income upon our mar- 
riage. Still, it would be worse for me to break 
it off, and remain here, far from my friends, 
penniless.’ 

‘Nay, madam, not penniless; some compensa- 
tion would be your due.’ 

Lugete Veneres Cupidinesque—if they didn’t come 
presently to fair up-and-down sy > The 
matter was finally settled thus. Montacute 
was to start for New York by the next mail, Mr 
Fiel taking and paying for her passage ; she was to 
write a farewell letter to young Lobyear, breaking 
the match, and keeping silence about where she 
was going to. Mr Fiel was to accompany her on 
board the ship, and then to place in her hands the 
sum of one thousand pounds. 

When this treaty, with ‘ No Trust!’ for its basis, 
was concluded, Mr Fiel took his leave ; and as he 
stepped into the street, Jack Horner alone could 
appreciate his sensations. Never had so delicate a 
case been so skilfully handled! Three days after- 
wards, Mr Fiel escorted the fair widow to Liver- 
pool; accompanied her on board the American 
steamer; staid with her till the last moment, 

ave her the thousand pounds, and returned to the 
aed of his family, having himself sealed and 
posted a most satisfactory letter of farewell to 
poor young Lobyear, which was put in his hands 
unfastened, that he might assure himself that the 
contents were according to treaty. 

Next day, the deserted lover came to him ina 
fury—storming, upbraiding, beseeching him to tell 
him where his charmer had flown to; threatenin 
murder and suicide when the lawyer remain 
obdurate. Finally, he rushed away, declaring that 
he would never speak to him again. 


‘Yes, you will, when you want money,’ said Mr 
Fiel, as the other banged the door behind him. 

He was right. In less than a fortnight young Lob- 
year returned, pale, calm, and haugh , and coldly 
intimated that he was about to return to the 
and required funds. After some discussion about 
necessary expenses, passage-money, outfit, what his 
father ea pad ee him, &e., Mr Fid let him 
have five hundred pounds, and saw him depart 
with infinite relief—for now the edifice of his 
diplomacy was crowned. Commissioned to separate 
a young couple, he had despatched one to the east, 
the other to the west. What success could be more 
complete? He had always estimated his own 
acuteness very highly, but now he felt as if he 
should ‘ strike the stars with his sublime top,’ as a 
schoolboy friend of ours once translated a familiar 
line of Horace. This state of extreme self-satis- 
faction lasted some months, during which he 
looked forward to the letter of thanks and admiring 
ap roval which he expected from Mr Lobyear the 
ther, 

It came a mail sooner than he expected. One 
morning, on entering his office, he found two 
foreign letters awaiting him—one from an un- 
known correspondent, the other in the familiar 
handwriting of his client in Japan. He opened 
this latter eagerly, and prepared for praise. 

Dear Sir—I can’t make out the meaning of 
all this rigmarole you have written to me about a 
son and a marriage. I had ason once, a lieutenant 
in the —th, but the poor boy fell a victim to the 
climate of China ten years ago. You refer to a 
letter of mine, dated from Hong-kong, and it is 
true that I was there about the time you mention, 
but certainly I never wrote to you during my stay. 
If you are in your senses, you have been ~ 
imposed upon by some rogue or another. ars 
you would have the goodness to call upon Pinum 
of the British Museum, and tell him ; &c.—The rest 
all about bugs and beetles. 

Mr Fiel staggered to his desk, took out the letter 
he had last received, and compared it with this 
present one: the imitation of the handwriting was 
cunningly executed, but a palpable forgery. Had 
he entertained the ghost of a suspicion at the time, 
he could not have mistaken it. 

It was a good hour before he partially recovered 
from the effects of this blow, and then, in a 
bewildered, mechanical way, he opened the second 
foreign letter. It was dated from New York, and 
ran thus: 

Sir—When I was a clerk in your office, you 
tried to get too much out of me, but I m to 
turn the tables, and pay myself for time and trouble 
expended on your behali—that was one to me. 
You caught me, and got me two years—that was 
one to you. With the aid of my clever little wife, 
I have drawn about fifteen hundred and eighty 
pounds out of you, winning two events out of 
three. Never mind: it was improbable that I, 
who alone knew the details of your business rela- 
tions with Mr Lobyear, should have chanced upon 
that gentleman in Hong-kong, and proc a 
specimen of his handwriting ; and in the walnut- 
stained young man, with  eaphnoe hair and 
moustache, you could hardly be expected to recog- 
nise the fair, smooth-faced, red-headed Tom Scott. 
—P.S. Love to Sarah. I regret that we could not 

uare matters by a matrimonial alliance, but 
bigamy is not one of my little games—at present. 
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Mr Fiel threw the letter on the ground, pounded 
it with his heel, buried his face in his hands, and 
in a tone of agony which might have melted the 
heart of his bitterest enemy, exclaimed : ‘ Done !’ 


WHERE ARE OUR SAILORS? 


Tuis question is not asked in the discontented, 
growling, snappish way in which we are omer 
to be always shouting ‘Where are the police?’ 
The police are said to be seldom present at the 
time and place when and where wanted. The 
Queen’s sailors can pretty generally be found ; 
and the more stirring work there is to do, the 
better they like it. Nevertheless, there is a mean- 
ing in the question—‘ Where are our Sailors ?’ 
We all know that the royal navy is a magnifi- 
cent institution, and costly beyond any navy 
that any other nation has ever possessed. But 
very few of us can really tell where the ships 
on men are located during times of peace— 
whether in our larger rivers, whether in bays or 
estuaries, whether in docks and harbours, whether 
in foreign waters. It happens that there has 
recently been given official information on this 
point, bringing down details to so late a date that 
we may apply them to the present time with 
scarcely any departure from accuracy. 

It appears, then, that there are Naval Stations in 
various parts of the world, in which the major 
part of our ships of war are to be found; that 
there are particular services on which single ships 
are employed, in certain places and at certain 
times ; and that our home and colonial arsenals 
contain the remainder, ready to go anywhere and 
do anything. The naval stations are selected, not 
on account of any wars actually going on, but for 
their proximity to important coasts, states, and 
maritime channels. There may be outrages com- 
mitted on British merchant-ships on the high seas, 
or in ports and harbours; there may be sudden 
outbreaks and revolutions in a foreign country 
which endanger the lives of British residents ; 
dissensions may arise with a foreign power 
in a way requiring prompt and decisive action ; 
there may be august ceremonials going on, in 
which it is considered essential that the majesty of 
England shall be represented. For all such reasons, 
and for others which need not here be enumerated, 
a fleet of ships (usually under an admiral) is main- 
tained at each station, in a high state of efficiency, 
and under such a system of organisation that one 
or more of the ships composing it can be despatched 
in any direction at a few hours’ notice. There are 
several of these great naval stations, the localities 
of which (it will be seen on consulting a Mercator 
Chart, or double hemisphere map) place our naval 
commanders in ready communication with all the 
more important parts of the world. 

The China station, to begin with, is one of great 
magnitude, having no less than twenty-eight ships 
of war of various kinds and sizes, manned by 
crews of three thousand five hundred men. They 
are not all anchored at one spot. Taking the 
whole Asiatic coast of the Pacific, from the dreary 
regions of Kamtschatka and Okhotsk down to 
Siam and Singapore, the admiral on the China 
station has his official eye everywhere. If the 
Russians require to be looked after (of course, in 
a quiet and polite way) near the mouths of the 
Amoor ; if the Tycoons, Mikados, and Daimios of 


Japan (the distinctions between whom are so very 
difficult to understand) become rackety at Yeddo, 
Hakodadi, or Nagasaki, and bother Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, or disturb the English traders; if the 
Chinese, whether Imperialists or Tae-pings, threaten 
to be naughty ; if Cochin-China or Malaya, the 
Philippine Islands or Borneo, Celebes or New 
Guinea, require a whipping, there is a British fleet 
ready for actual hostilities, or to keep the peace by 
a display of determination and energy. 

The Australia station is one of smaller import- 
ance, satisfied with the presence of four ships of 
war, and some eight hundred or so of blue-jackets, 
a numerical proportion which shews that the ships 
themselves are but small. As everybody now 
knows, there is a good deal of battling amon 
Australian folk as to the degree in which Old 
Mother-country ought to uphold the young chicks 
in the southern hemisphere ; the number of war- 
ships accordingly varies from time to time. Two 
years ago it was higher than it is now. Of course 
it will be understood that New Zealand, the most 
disturbed of our colonies, is included in the Aus- 
tralian group. And if Her Majesty should wish to 
know how her tiny little community of subjects, 
once known as the Pitcairn Islanders, are pro- 
gressing at Norfolk Island, they would be quite 
delighted to see royalty represented at their shores 
by an occasional visit from a ship belonging to the 
Australian station. 

The East India station is of far greater moment, 
on account of the splendid possessions to be guarded 
in those regions, and the perilous consequences of 
any sudden mutiny by Bogadore Pandy or Rum 
Sing, such as those gentry indulged in thirteen 
years ago. Seven ships of war would give a good 
account of themselves, if any sudden exigency 
should arise to demand weighing anchor and clear- 
ing decks. The term East Indies scarcely expresses 
the wide range over which the ships of this station 
throw a protecting flag ; for the entire area of the 
Bay of Bengal, as well as the Indian Ocean between 
the peninsula of India and the east coast of Africa, 
may be regarded.as comprised within it. Malacca 
and Penang, Rangoon and British Burmah, Cal- 
cutta and the mouths of the Ganges, Madras and 
Ceylon, Bombay and Guzerat, Kurrachee and the 
mouths of the Indus, Aden and the Red Sea—all 
have the eye of the admiral of this station upon 
them; and if troubles were to arise, the seven 
would speedily be multiplied two or three fold. 

Turning our glance a little west, we come to the 
African station, once divided into two—the Cape of 
Good Hope and the West African. This is rather a 
peculiar region ; for the Cape Colonists do not 
need any large amount of maritime defence; while 
the black-skinned woolly-heads on the coast would 
run away at the sound of big guns. But we have 
taken upon ourselves the duty of suppressing the 
slave-trade, so far as we can ; and a very thankless 
duty it is. Of fifteen vessels on this station, most 
are employed (if employed at all) in running after 
slave-ships, liberating the slaves on board, and 
thrashing the slavers. Our officers and seamen do 
not much like the work ; for the shallow seas off 
the west coast of Africa are frightfully unhealthy ; 
while there is not much naval glory to be acquired 
in such kind of warfare. Most of the ships are 
chosen rather for swiftness of pursuit than for 
accommodation of large numbers of men. 


Crossing the Atlantic, we come to one of the 
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greatest of all our naval stations—perhaps the 
atest. This is the North American and West 
ndies. We do not like to say so to them; but 
our American cousins frequently make us a little 
uneasy ; and we deem it prudent to keep a power- 
ful fleet near at hand, in the case of unpleasant 
circumstances cropping up. The painful incident 
of the Trent, eight years ago, will sufficiently 
elucidate our meaning without dwelling on an 
unwelcome subject. But the east coast of America 
is really important to us, quite irrespective of our 
relations with the great republic. Our colonies of 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Canada, are all dependent on the Atlantic for their 
means of communication with the mother-country 
and with Europe. Then, lower down, there are 
our valuable West India Islands, numerous and 
widely scattered, and the maintenance of free inter- 
course between them and the Panama Railway at 
Aspinwall. Bermuda, too, has to be looked after, 
lying as it does so invitingly on the water highway 
between England and America. ° 

One fleet is not large enough for the whole of 
the Atlantic coast of America, stretching as 
it does over something like a hundred and 
twenty degrees of latitude. The South-east Coast of 
America forms a naval station of its own, to look 
after British interests in Brazil, Monte Video, 
Buenos Ayres, and other extensive countries in 
that region. Most formidable, indeed, are these 
fleets on the Atlantic seaboard of the New Con- 
tinent, numbering twenty-eight in all. We must 
no longer say twenty-eight ‘ sail ;’ for the ponder- 
ous vessels depend less on sails than ever, and 
some of the turret-built ships have no sails at all. 

Nor is the Pacific coast of America neglected. 
Dotted about the vast ocean—from America in the 
east to Polynesia in the west, from Vancouver in 
the north to Valparaiso in the south, are the ships 
of the Pacific naval station, varying from ten to 
fifteen in number. 

Coming nearer home, we find the Mediterranean 
naval station, which always retains about eighteen 
large ships. We have given up the Ionian Islands, 
but have much to think about concerning Gibraltar, 
Malta, Greece, Turkey, the Black Sea, and pt. 
Some of the huge ironclads belonging to this fleet 
made their appearance at Port Said last November, 
to bang away salutes in celebration of the opening 
of the Suez Canal ; but they kept at a respectful 
distance from the Canal itself, lest they should 
come to grief in waters too shallow for them. 
Sometimes we maintain great ships at the Baltic 
naval station; but during the last year or two 
there have been none there. 

At home, really at home, we have about forty 
ships of war at the great establishments at Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth, Sheerness, Woolwich, and 
Milford ; besides a few others in the ports of 
Scotland and Ireland. Then we find nine ships 
forming a ‘squadron of evolution, sixteen en- 
gaged on particular service, four engaged on ‘sur- 
veying service,’ and a large number placed under 
the various headings of ‘ unappropriated,’ ‘ fitting 
out,’ ‘under orders to be paid off,’ ‘stationary 
ships,’ ‘coastguard service,’ and ‘drill-ships of 
the Naval Reserve. It is in this way that we 
account for ships which have ranged between two 
hundred and twenty and two hundred and seventy 
during the last two years. Only those are included 
which are ‘in commission,’ and which involve the 


provision of wages, food, and clothing for about 
forty thousand men. What the numbers would be 
in case of war is quite another question ; we have 
resources in reserve of very formidable character. 
At this present time, there are no less than ninety 
ships of war, gun-boats, &c., in reserve at Ply- 
mouth, eighty at Portsmouth, and seventy at 
Sheerness, besides others in various quarters ; and 
we may safely rely upon it that these are not all 
useless hulks ; there is fighting power in scores of 
them. And there are some sixteen thousand or so 
of salt-water Jacks serving on shore, as coastguard 
men, steam-reserve men, and disposable super- 
numeraries. We are not professing to treat of the 
mercantile navy, the ships in which, and the 
mariners by whom, the vast commerce of the 
United Kingdom is carried on with all the coun- 
tries of the world; but we may just give the 
numbers of hands composing the crews. There 
are, then, it appears, about a hundred and eight 
thousand British registered seamen so employed, 
besides twenty thousand foreign seamen ; while, to 
fill up gaps which are constantly occurring, there 
are five thousand apprentices—making a total of 
more than two hundred thousand. The apprentices 
are bound for periods varying from one year to ten 
years ; generally four years, and, next in frequency, 
either three or five years. 

When, then, we ask ‘ Where are our Sailors?’ 
the answer is truly and literally: ‘ All over the 
world’—fifty-three thousand of them connected 
with the Queen’s service, and a full two hundred 
thousand in merchant-ships—more than a quarter 
of a million in all. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 
CHAPTER XXXIII.—IN TOWN FOR THE LAST TIME. 


Ir was fortunate on all accounts that Edith’s first 
hysterical shrieks had not roused the household, 
but the heavy curtain before the door had dulled 
them, so that they had only reached the ears of 
those of whom we have spoken. The rest of the 
tenants of Glen Druid were still wrapped in repose, 
and knew nothing of the terrible scene which we 
have seen just enacted—nothing of the hasty steps 
of their young master descending the stairs which 
they were destined never more to tread, and pass- 
ing the threshold they were never more to cross. 
But Gwendoline listened to them with despairing 
anguish. She knew that he would never seek her 
face again ; that she was henceforth doomed to be 
an object of detestation to the only human creature, 
save one—and that one worse than dead—whom 
she had ever loved. For her husband, she had 
sacrificed herself body and soul, and he had repaid 
her with ingratitude ; for her son, she had been 
willing to sacrifice another, and for that she had 
justly earned his contempt and abhorrence. She 
still cowered abjectly upon the floor, watched with 
stern eyes by Susan Barland, in whose strong arms 
Edith yet reposed insensible, but not without some 
signs of returning consciousness. 

‘Do you not think,’ said Susan with a significant 
glance at Eady’s closed face, ‘that you had better 
leave us, Lady Luttrel?’ 

Roused by these words from her wretched 
reflections, but still bewildered and dismayed, 
Gwendoline stared at her without reply. 

*Had you not better go, I say?’ repeated Susan 
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fiercely ; ‘or do you wish the sight of you to blast 
this innocent ginl, and so to kill her that way ?’ 

‘No, no,’ said Gwendoline humbly ; ‘I will go’ 

And she rose up slowly to her feet. It was 
pitiful to look upon her, notwithstanding all her 
wickedness. Her attitude was cringing and sup- 
pliant ; the beauty of her smooth white face was 
marred by ignominious defeat; her once indomit- 
able spirit broken; her soul swayed by abject fear. 
Even of her keen and scheming mind, nothing was 
left but the brute instinct of self-preservation. 

‘You—you and she,’ cried she, pointing to her 
step-daughter with a trembling finger— what is 
it you mean to do with me ?’ 

For an instant, looking at the haggard face, and 
those wild beseeching eyes, so different from what 
she had always known them, the thought that 
Lady Luttrel was gone mad occurred to Susan, 
and she clasped her unconscious charge more 
closely to her Coons. - ‘Do with you? What do you 


mean ?’ inquired she. 

‘You will denounce me?’ answered Gwendoline 
hoarsely. ‘He—my own son—abjured me, and why 
not you and she? I say, do you mean to give me 

? 


‘No, Lady Luttrel; no, for your son’s sake, we 
will not. But you must leave this place at once, 
and never see her more. That is the sole condition 
of my silence. Go!’ 

One twitch of mental agony drew back the lip 
that had so often curled in scorn, in fancied 
superiority over this very woman, as over so many 
ao fellow-creatures, and then her face grew rigid 
once for all. Dismissed from her own roof by a 
menial, to whose constrained mercy she was ion 
indebted for her very existence, beggared, disgraced, 
abhorred, it was indeed a moment bitter enough 
to leave its gall in life’s cup for ever. It is said 
that like that king who lost Ais son in days of old, 
but not through his own crimes, Lady Luttrel was 
never seen to smile again. 

Still—so unrelenting was her righteous doom— 
she kept her wits. That very morning, long ere my 
Lord was called, she had ordered a carriage out, 
and fled towards Town, partly in performance of 
her exacted promise, and partly, perhaps, with the 
instinct that compels guilty wretches to hide their 
heads in cities. There was reason enough to leave 
Glen Druid, at all events. So driving fast through 
wind and summer rain, she overtook, upon a barren 
moor, a young man walking swiftly and bare- 
headed. He kept his back towards Bn but the 
first instant she caught sight of him she knew that 
it was Spencer; and her terror was, lest, as they 
passed by him, the coachman, recognising his young 
master, should pull up, and her son should see her. 
But the man, who never dreamed that Mr Spencer 
had been taken with the same mad fit as her Lady- 
ship to be up and out at daybreak, and half-blinded 
with the rain, took no notice of the wayfarer, and 
so the carriage whirled by, its cowering inmate 
sunk between the seats and below the level of the 
window. 

Lord Luttrel, furious and alarmed at Gwendo- 
line’s sudden flight, set out at once in pursuit, and 
reached town in a few hours after her own arrival. 
He found her alone at night, in the great drawing- 
room, which was brilliantly lit up, and sitting with 
her chair close to the wall. ‘What did this conduct 
mean ?’ was his imperious demand, ‘Why had he 


thus been left at Glen Druid, by both wife and 


son, with that lackadaisical young girl, too ill, it 
seemed, to see him, and not a soul to answer him 
a question? What, in the devil’s name, did it al? 
mean ?” 

Then Gwendoline, knowing that no subterfuge 
would then avail her, by which she could explain 
the future, even though it might palliate the pres- 
ent, made confession of her awful crime. ‘It was 
twenty years ago, Luttrel,’ appealed the wretched 
woman, ‘when I was very young, and loathed my 
life, and I did it to be free to marry you, whom I 
loved with all my soul.’ 

He shrank from her with stretched-out hands 
and shuddering face. The twenty years appeared to 
him but yesterday; she seemed a murderess with 
still unwashed hands. The mention of her love 
for him filled him with creeping terrors. He 
shivered at the remembrance of her caresses, like 
one who has felt serpents’ slime; and when she 
moved towards him with a yearning pitiful face, 
and besought him not to cast her from him, since 
it was for his sake that she had become what she 
was, he fled from her into the midnight streets. 

*O coward, and cruel!’ thought she, and not 
(had she argued it out) without reason. For it 
was men such as he and her father, who from her 
earliest years had been about her, false, selfish, 
and heartless, who had taught her, by precept 
and example, to be all for self; and she had 
but followed their teaching to the bitter end. A 
murder more or less would not have stained their 
souls much blacker, nor probably, to gain their 
ends, would they have hesitated to have committed 
such a crime, had opportunity offered it with 
safety. They had often worse than slain fellow- 
creatures of her own sex. 

Nor indeed was Lord Luttrel’s sense of Gwendo- 
line’s guilt so dainty, but that reflection caused him 
to think better of deserting her, with her large 
stock of jewellery for certain, and perchance that 
secret hoard of wealth at which we have heard him 
hint. He hated her, it was true, but then he had 
hated her before. 

They lived together—as they were used to live 
—in name as man and wife, beneath the same roof, 
but passed one another on the stairs without 
speaking. 

At last a letter came from Edith to Lady Luttrel, 
which compelled their common attention. 

‘These are the last words you will ever read of 
mine, it ran. ‘I have given directions to Mr Mumm 
for Glen Druid to be sold with its contents, as 
well as my town-house, and all my effects that 
are in your keeping. I have also instructed him 
to pay you five thousand pounds—that is all you 
will ever have from me. I will never hear from 
you, nor, I trust, of you more.’ 

This letter had no address within it, but bore 
the Paris post-mark. 

‘Is Spencer with her, think you ?’ inquired Lord 
Luttrel gloomily. 

‘Perhaps; I think I heard him tell Susan to 
bring her from Glen Druid ; I cannot tell. I only 
know that I shall never see him more.’ 

‘There will be one less to keep,’ mused his Lord- 
ship. ‘Still we cannot exist in England upon this 
wretched pittance, even if I did not owe four times 
as much. We must live in France.’ 

‘ Not France,’ sighed Gwendoline with a shudder, 
‘for see, she writes from France. Wherever else 
you please.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—AT CALYPSA FOR LIFE. 


It is not in France, then, that Gwendoline and 
her husband dwell, but in a certain island off that 
coast where the French tongue is spoken (in the 
original), and where the people, if not French, are 
still less English. Let us call it Calypsa. The 
Calypsans are above all not English in this extra- 
ordinary particular—that the knowledge that a 
live lord and lady are dwelling in the midst 
of them, moves them not one whit. They are 
too used to the honour, too accustomed to 
receive such titled exiles, to be impressed by the 
circumstance, and least of all, to be favourably 
impressed. When members of the British aristoc- 
racy deign to visit Calypsa, it is well understood 
that they do so for one of three reasons—Debt, 
Drink, or the Divorce Court. They have placed 
the sea between themselves and their creditors ; 
or they are dipsomaniacs; or they are awaiting 
certain proceedings in that court of law which 
mitigates matrimony by releasing ladies of spirit 
from their vows, and enabling them (notwithstand- 
ing that they have made a mistake at starting) to 
marry whom they please after all. In the mean- 
time, Calypsa is a favourite resort with—well, the 
injured parties. It is absolutely a disadvantage 
(if the British mind can grasp such a position) to 
wear a title at Calypsa. For what possible business, 
except a disreputable one—ask the sagacious in- 
habitants—can such a favoured individual have 
there? You must owe twenty thousand pounds at 
the very least ; or you must be a confirmed brandy- 
drinker ; or you must be in the semi-matrimonial 
or expectant position at which we have delicately 
hinted. 

They took stock in their uninterested and 
philosophic fashion of Lord and Lady Luttrel, and 
decided that they were at all events not in the last 
category. They were not even a semi-attached 
couple. It is said that poverty acquaints us with 
strange partners of bed and board ; but how much 
more abhorrent is it when it reacquaints us with 
those from whom we have parted with scorn and 
loathing, and compels us to be their mates again! 
Terrible reunions, that no spirit of forgiveness or 
conciliation cements, but which necessity alone 
imposes. In their great town-house in Mayfair, or 
at Glen Druid, the knowledge that the same roof 
covered them, had of late grown to both more or 
less irksome and intolerable, yet it had been pos- 
sible to avoid meeting, to live each their several 
lives independent of one another; but now their 
narrow means forbade such isolation. The gay 
favourite of society—the most popular young noble 
of his day—was doomed for ever to cleave to this 
woman, because he had no means of subsistence 
except what she afforded him ; while Gwendoline 
on her part was quite aware how sordid was the 
link that alone bound him to her. Never since 
the time of guilty Essex and his countess, had 
there been such a wretched pair. Calypsa is very 
beautiful; the purple sea surrounds it ; the soft 
southern breezes kiss it. It has woods and streams, 
and dells and uplands, on a miniature-scale indeed, 
but very charming. ‘The earth is fruitful, the sky 
is blue and cloudless. One silver-sanded ba 
succeeds another all round its cliff-girt coast, each 
more fair than its predecessor, each more fit for 
haunt of goddess, for dance of sea-nymphs. But 


Lord and Lady Luttrel did not care for scenery. 
Nature was a dead-letter to them ; and the arti- 
ficial existence, which was the only oné they knew, 
was in Calypsa but-a very melancholy imitation of 
that to which they had been accustomed. <A drive 
in a hired conveyance ; a walk on the shabby little 
jetty, to hear the brass band of five performers; 
the interchange of small hospitalities, at which 
shrimps were not unknown; scandal, which, in 
the absence of higher game, concerned itself with 
altogether vulgar people—these were the occupa- 
tions of the visitors in Calypsa, for the inhabitants 
for the most part kept aloof from them. Imagine, 
in short, all the wretched frivolities of Mayfair and 
Brighton enacted on a contracted scale, and, as it 
were, below stairs. These things were almost as 
intolerable to the exiled pair, as man and wife were 
to one another ; even the one genuine excitement 
of the place—the rushing down to the pier-head 
when the packet came in—was denied them ; they 
did not dare to do it, lest some folks just touching 
at Calypsa upon their way to other scenes, or 
designing to spend a day or two there from curiosity, 
should recognise them in their fallen fortunes. 
With respect to Gwendoline, this was always 

ossible. Even though her health is somewhat 

roken by unrest, she still retains her marvellous 
beauty: one might almost think that Nature, like 
some seeming gracious fairy, had at her birth 
proffered her that eternal dower, in lieu of aught 
else that woman should covet. But there was no 
one at Calypsa whom it was worth her while to 
please with it. 

Lord Luttrel, on the other hand, is ‘dreadfully 
aged’—a conventional phrase, which, in his case, 
however, has a great significance. He is growing 
to be like Sir Guy Treherne before his time. His 
hair is grayer than his father-in-law’s was ever seen 
to be, and his limbs are almost as shaky ; nor is 
Time only to blame for this result—brandy is very 
cheap and good at Calypsa, and he indulges him- 
self in that stimulant to excess. He has become 
dull, and even sottish, so that the pair rarely con- 
verse at all, or when they do it is upon some every- 
day affair that has no reference to their common 
past. But, upon one occasion, when my Lady, 
with her round dimpled arm in her white hand, 
was watching her apparently unconscious lord, as 
he sat and boozed, and wondering within herself 
how long he would last, and she be captive, he 
suddenly flamed up quite in the old way, and bade 
her try no tricks with him to shorten life. ‘If you 
kill me, you shall hang for it, said he rudely. ‘I 
have left a document with vs | good friend the 
magistrate here, which entreats him, in case of m 
death, to see whether I have died by poison, fen | 
in that case, to arrest you, Madam Smoothface. 
am not an old fool like Ferrier.’ 

It was curious that Gwendoline made no reply, 
except that sharp twitch of the mouth which has 
es her smile for years. Perhaps, in that 
scheming brain of hers, some plan was reall 
hatching for the dissolution of this second bond, 
that had become even more hateful than her first, 
even though it was no bar to fancied bliss; or 
perhaps she scorned to defend herself from such a 
charge. The idea once mooted, however, did not 
tend to smooth matters between the unhappy pair. 
He has never oe her with it since; but in 
his cups he will sometimes look at her with a 
defiant air, and snap his taper fingers. 
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Such is Gwendoline’s husband, such is her life, 
such is the Harvest she has reaped from the seed 
so carefully sown, so quickly ripened. She feels 
no remorse; she is too selfish to suffer from that 
cause; but the sense of disappointment—of her 
life’s total failure—is bitter enough ; and there is 
far worse than that within her. What has become 
of the only being whom she ever loved, save her- 
self, and still loves, and whom her own wickedness 
has alone estranged from her? Where is her only 
son, her darling Spencer? O for one look at him, 
to erase the abiding vision of that drooping figure, 
plodding so wearily across the misty English moor, 
as though bowed down by his mother’s crime! 
Where is he? How is he? What ishe doing? 
She shall never see ; she shall never know. 


CHURCH BELLS. 


Like the mariner’s compass and gunpowder, bells 
seem to have been known in the East before the 
netrated to Europe. The robe of the Jewis 

1igh-priest had a trimming of small bells. Under 
the name of tintinnabula, they had long been used 
by Greeks and Romans as ornaments round horses’ 
necks, and for a variety of decorative purposes, 
The ancient writers mention the custom of sending 
a hand-bell round the walls of a fortified place, to 
see if all the guards were awake. We first hear of 
church bells in France in 550 a.p. The army of 
Clothaire IL, king of France, was frightened from 
the siege of Sens by ringing the bells of St 
Stephen’s Church. Bells were rung at the Syrian 
Bosra in 633, when the Saracens were attacking 
the Christians in front of the city: we hear of 
their being used at Jerusalem about the same time. 
But the best way of tracing their use is by looking 
into ecciesiastical historians. Paulinus, Bishop of 
Nola in Campania, about 400 «.D., introduced them 
into the Latin Church, whence the larger bells 
were called campane, and the smaller ones nole. 
A bell is called klocke in the northern etymology, 
though from what strikes time we have, curiously 
enough, transferred it to that which points to time. 
There are numerous allusions in early Christian 
writers to the summoning of people to church by 
the strokes of wooden hammers. Pacomius, the 
father of the tian monks, prescribed the 
sound of a trumpet in its place. The use of bells 
was not known in the Greek Church till the year 
865, when Ursus Patriciacus, Duke of Venice, 
made a present of some to Michael the Greek 
emperor, who built a tower to the church of Sancta 
— in which to hang them. 

ngland, from the first introduction of bells, has 
been much addicted to the use of them, insomuch 
that it was termed ‘the ringing isle.” Bede is the 
first English writer to mention bells. It is supposed 
that they were used here some time before the 
issue of Wulfred’s canons in 816 a.p., though not, 
it may be, in all churches. The archbishop writes 
of them : ‘ At the sounding of the signal in every 
church throughout our parishes,’ though signal 
may signify no more than a board or iron plate 
pierced with holes to be knocked by a hammer, a 
mode of summoning people to church still in use 
amongst the Greek congregations. In 960, how- 
ever, the ringing of bells in parish churches is 
mentioned by ecclesiastical writers as a matter of 
course. Ringing changes on the bells, as it is 
technically called, is alunost peculiar to the Eng- 


lish. The invention of this art is ascribed to one 
Anable, who died at a great age in 1755. Chimes 
are very different, and to some ears sound more 
musical, though the muflled peal which is rung at 
most cathedrals when a dignitary of the church 
dies, and which is produced by wrapping one side 
of each clapper in a thick pad, so as to form an 
echo to the clear stroke of the other half, forms, in 
our estimation, the most magnificent effect which 
can be produced by bells. Chimes, like carillons, are 
an invention of the Netherlands. The word means 
a set of bells or tunes rung by mechanical means ; 
whereas carillons are rung by keys struck by the 
hand. Those of Ghent and Amsterdam are most 
noteworthy, but they are commonly found through 
Holland. The chimes of Copenhagen are one of 
the finest sets in Europe. Longfellow tells how 
the bells of Bruges, 


Most musical and solemn, bringing back the olden 
times, 

With their strange unearthly changes, rang the 
melancholy chimes; 


and every one must remember the use to which he 
puts the bells of Strasbourg in his Golden Legend. 

There were regular societies of ringers in Lon- 
don in early times, called ‘ Youths,’ irrespective of 
their age, much as postillions in a similar manner 
are always postboys. The famous Society of 
College Youths was founded there in 1637. Stow 
tells how a bell was added to the peal of five in 
the church of St {Michael’s in 1430, to facilitate 
chiming. Nell Gwynne left money for a weekly 
entertainment to the ringers of St Martin-in-the- 
Fields, 1687, and many others have followed her 
example. The rules of some of these fraternities 
are highly amusing ; and even now the stranger 
who rambles into the belfry of an old church in an 
English rural: parish, will not uncommonly find 
amongst the printed rules hanging on the wall a 
fine of sixpence for beer imposed on the man who 
should wear spurs while he rings. 

The largest ancient bell in England is Tom of 
Oxford, so familiarly known to university-men for 
the one hundred and one strokes it rings each 
evening during term. It weighs seven and a half 
tons. Exeter and Lincoln cathedrals possess large 
bells, but they are some two tons lighter than 
the Oxford one. The great bell at Westminster 
(Stephen) was cast in 1858, and weighs more than 
eight tons. It has, however, like its predecessor, 
Big Ben, been unfortunately cracked. It is worth 
while comparing these pigmies with the largest 
known bell in the world, that of Moscow, one 
hundred and ninety-three tons. The earliest cast 
bell of which we have accurate information is in 
the Campanile at Pisa; it bears the date of 1262. 

Leaving statistics, let us revert to change-ringing. 
Its quaint terminology is not the least of its curi- 
osities. Fancy ringing a peal of Grandsire Triples, 
which, let the uninitiated know, consists of five 
thousand and forty changes! To what a solemn 
dignity, however, does this ascend when it is rung 
(as has been done) with muffled bells! Then, 
again, what mysteries lie in the appellations Bobs, 
Bobs Major, or, still better, Bobs Royal! All these 
are surpassed by the superlative Bob Maximus 
rung with twelve bells; while Cinques, it seems, 
can be rung with eleven accompanied with a tenor. 
All these feats are recorded with fitting dignity in 
the annals of campanology. The first perfect peal 
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of grandsire triples was rung at St Margaret's, 
Westminster, on Sunday, July 7, 1751. When 
bells can accomplish such achievements, and with 
the solemn awe attached to the Sanctus bell of the 
middle ages, it seems very ignoble to condemn one 
to ring on Shrove Tuesday, for the base culinary 
end of being a pancake bell (as is still done in 
some parts of England), or as a bread-and-cheese 
bell, which is done nightly during term at Jesus 
College, Oxford. There is an historical celebrity, 
however, connected with the curfew bell, where it 
is still rung (as at Ottery St Mary, and a few other 
places), which is not unsuited to the sedate gravity 
| we usually attach to the conception of a belfry. 
Amongst other customs of tolling the bells which 
are worthy of mention may be named that which 
exists at Hatherleigh, Devon, of ringing morning 
and evening a number of strokes corresponding to 
the day of the month ; or of ringing a passing bell 
just before midnight on New-year’s eve, and imme- 
diately changing it for a merry peal when twelve 
has struck, which we have heard in Lincolnshire ; 
or of ringing a joyful peal after a funeral, a custom 
which also obtains at Hatherleigh. The passing 
bell has at present completely lost its true signifi- 
cation. In pre-Reformation times, it was ordered 
to be rung while the soul was passing away from 
the body, in order that the faithful might pray for 
its repose, not, as now, after death has happened. 
Multitudinous are the superstitions attaching to 
| church bells. All know the Cornish poet’s beauti- 
ful verses on the drowned bells of Bottreaux, which 
are still supposed to ring in storms. The bell at 
St Fillan’s Chapel was used in the ceremonies 
anciently employed by the Scotch to restore the 
insane to sanity. The great bell of Saragossa is 
said to ring spontaneously before the death of a 
sovereign. Bede mentions the fact of a nun ina 
convent hearing a bell ring before a friend’s death. 
Curiously enough, the writer was lately told by an 
old woman in Lincolnshire, who was expecting the 
death of a neighbour, that she heard the church 
bell strike solemnly three times at twelve o’clock 
on the night before her friend expired. In the 
Romish Church, there was a prevalent belief that 
bells drove away storms and tempests, as well as 
demons. Thus, a quaint old writer speaks: ‘It is 
said the evil spirytes that ben in the region of th’ 
ayre doubte moche when they hear the belles 
ringen: and this is the cause why the belles ringen 
whan it thondreth, and whan grete tempeste and 
rages of wether happen, to the ende that the 
feindes and wycked spirytes should ben abashed, 
and flee and cease of the movynge of tempeste.’ 
From this feeling, bells were anciently baptised, 
and regular forms for the ceremony are given in 
Romish manuals, Even sponsors were sometimes 
named for them; holy water, oil, salt, cream, and 
tapers being used, just as at the baptism of a child. 
This was certainly not a primitive practice, nor is 
it stoutly defended by the Romish hierarchy at 
present, Bingham can trace it to no more remote 
antiquity than the reign of Charlemagne. The 
first distinct mention of it occurs in the time of 
John XIIL, 968 a.v., who, on consecrating the 
great bell of the Lateran Church, gave it the name 
of John, from whence the custom seems to have 
been authorised in the church. It is worth while 
translating an account of the ceremonial from 
Sleidan. ‘ First of all,’ he says, ‘ the bells must be 
, 80 hung that the bishop may be able to walk round 


them. When he has chanted a few psalms in a 
low voice, he mingles water and salt, and conse- 
crates them, diligently sprinkling the bell with the 
mixture both inside and out. Then he wipes it 
clean, and with holy oil describes on it the figure 
of the cross, praying the while that when the bell 
is swung up and sounded, faith and charity may 
abound amongst men ; all the snares of the devil— 
hail, lightnings, winds, storms—may be rendered 
vain, and all unseasonable weather be softened. 
After he has wiped off that cross of oil from the 
rim, he forms seven other crosses on it, but only 
one of them within. The bell is censed, more 
psalms are to be sung, and prayers put up for its 
welfare. After this, feasts and banqueting are 
celebrated just as at a wedding,’ 

Tales of those who have fancied that they heard 
voices of encouragement in the notes of bells are 
common enough. Whittington, and Panurge in 
Rabelais, to whom the bells seemed to say so 
appositely, ‘Marry, marry, marry,’ will occur as 
instances to every reader. It was owing to the 
advice of the matin bell, King James I. of Scotland 
informs us, that he wrote his poem, the King’s 
Quhair, As he lay wakeful one morning, 


Ay methought the bell 
Said to me, Tell on, man, quhat thee befell. 


Still more pathetic than these stories is what the 
Laureate says the shipwrecked solitary heard in 
his far-off tropic isle : 

Once, likewise, in the ringing of his ears, 

Though faintly, merrily—far and far away— 

He heard the pealing of his parish bells. 


In many English parishes, bells have been sold 
by parsimonious churchwardens, in order to defray 
the expenses of repairing the fabric, just as lead 
from the roofs has often been applied to the same 
purpose. To make up for these gaps in the belfry, 
stories of bells having been stolen from neighbour- 
ing churches are frequent in country parishes. 
Thus, at Fulbourne, when the steeple of the church 
fell in, the poorer inhabitants watched the bells 
for some nights. When their suspicion somewhat 
lulled, the churchwardens silently carried them off 
in a wagon and sold them. 

Towers for bells were sometimes detached from 
the main body of the church in England, as on the 
continent, thus forming campaniles. An example 
may still be seen at Chichester. It seems likely, 
from the massive character of Norman towers, that 
heavy bells were hung in them; and, indeed, till 
the Reformation, when the art of change-ringing 
was introduced, the excellence of a bell was to be 
heavy and sonorous, as it was only chimed, and 
very rarely rung up. Five or seven was supposed 
to be the fitting number of bells for a cathedral ; 
three, or two at the least, for a parish church. 
What the ancient bell-ringers resembled may be 
seen from a curious carving of one, clad in a 
cassock, and ringing a bell with each hand, on a 
Norman font at Belton, Lincolnshire. 

It is very difficult to tell the exact date of our 
oldest bells. Those of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries have invariably shields, letters, and other 
devices, from which a tolerably correct guess can 
be made at the year in which they were cast. 
Dates were marked on them after 1550, and the 
practice has since been continued. Mr Tyssen, a 
great authority on campanology, supposes a bell at 
Duncton, Sussex, to the earliest dated bell in 
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England. It bears the date of 1369, but is of 
foreign manufacture. 

Tell a campanologist of a bell with an inscription 
on it, and he is at once eager to reach it, braving 
all the dangers of imperfect rickety ladders and 
rotten belfry floors, the wrath of owls and jackdaws 
at seeing their realms invaded, to say nothing of 
the certainty of being half-smothered in dust and 
cobwebs. One such we remember who fell through 
the belfry floor, but was luckily caught by two 
joists under his arms. There he remained sus- 

ended—being an elderly man, and fearing lest the 
joists should also give way if he made strenuous 
endeavours to extricate himself—till the clerk hap- 
pened to come into the body of the church, and 
then ascended to his rescue. Most fortunately, the 
good man had a habit of carrying his snuff loose 
in his waistcoat pocket (like the first Napoleon), 
and was just able to reach it and supply his nose 
during his unpleasant imprisonment, to which, he 
used to say, he owed much of his equanimity while 
suspended. ‘Jesus bells,’ as they are called, are 
far from uncommon. Sir H. Partridge won four 
such—the greatest of their kind in the kingdom 
—from Henry VIII. at a single cast of the dice. 
The oldest bells bear the name of the saint to 
whom they were dedicated. Then follows the Ora 
pro nobis of pre-Reformation times, specially com- 
mon in the fourteenth century. In the fifteenth 
century, succeed short Latin hexameters, or lauda- 
tory mottoes. Weshall enrich this part of our sub- 
ject with gatherings from the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe’s 
elaborate volume on The Church Bells of Devon, to 
which we are already indebted for several facts. 
It is worth while translating one or two of these 
early mottoes. 


Crowned Virgin, lead us to blessed realms. 
May the Lord’s name be blessed. 
I will sing Thy praise, O Lord. 


In the eastern counties of England, where 
Puritanism most prevailed, is found a curious 
inscription— 

I sound not for the souls of the dead, but the ears 

of the living. 

English mottoes did not come into general use till 
the seventeenth century, after which, English and 
Latin legends were (as they still are) indiscrimin- 
ately used. ‘God save the church’ or ‘the king’ 
is frequently found. 

I to the grave do summon all, 

And to ho cand the living call, 


is on a bell at Southwell Church, and on many 
more. 

After 1600, bell-mottoes lose, for the most part, 
their religious tone. They record the parsons and 
churchwardens’ names and the date of casting. 
Longer inscriptions are often frivolous or irreverent, 
such as— 

My sound is good, my shape is neat, 
Somebody made me all compleat. 
At St Helen’s, Worcester, is a set of bells on which 
are recorded Marlborough’s victories. 

Leonine or rhyming Latin hexameters are fre- 
quently found on bells ; others are called alphabet 
bells, from bearing the letters of the alphabet in 
quaint old types on their rims. Lest these minutie 
should prove wearisome to any save professed 
campanologists, we hasten to conclude this paper 


Ls culling a few bell-legends at random from Mr 
lacombe’s interesting collection of those to be 
found on Devon church bells. 


Mors VEstTra Vira. 


Squire Arundel the great my whole expense did raise, 
Nor shall our tongues abate to celebrate his praise, 


Bratt ImMAcULATI. 
When you me ring, I'll sweetly sing. 


I mean to make it understood 
That though I’m little, yet I’m good. 


When I begin, then all strike in. 


Some generous hearts do me here fix, 
And now I make a peal of six. 


Come let us sing, Church and king ! 
Eco Sum Vox CLaMantis PARATE. 
Recast by John Taylor and Son, 
Who the best prize for church bells won 
At the Great Exhibition 
In London 1, 8, 5 and 1. 
I toll the funeral knell, 

I ring the festal day, 
I mark the fleeting hours, 

And chime the church to pray. 


It is worth noticing that in the bells of Ottery 
St Mary and St Martin Exeter, of the date of 
1671, are inserted satirical medals, which were not 
uncommon at that time, representing a pope and a 
king under one face, a cardinal and bishop on the 
other. These are a very rare feature in campa- 
nology. We can well remember how the souls 
of good Presbyterians were sore vexed when St 
Ninian’s was completed at Perth, and ‘a’ day lang 
the bell was jowling o’er the Inch for prayers, like 
a mad thing.’ What a pity that Bishop Grandison, 
who wrote the statutes for the above-mentioned 
church of Ottery, could not have revisited the 
earth, to rectify matters at Perth! We translate a 
few words of them, as a parting caution to all 
ardent campanologists: ‘Peals are to be rung at 
funerals according to the dignity of the deceased, 
on fewer or more bells; but we forbid them to be 
sounded at too great length, nor again after even- 
song or early in the morning (as they do at Exeter), 
because “sounding brass or the tinkling cymbal” 
profit souls not at all, and do much harm to men’s 
ears, and to the fabric, and to the bells,’ 


A MARINE RESIDENCE 
IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VIII. 


Or course we never referred to that mischance of 
the store-room window, because we saw that the 
subject pained our good housekeeper ; and Clemen- 
tina herself only alluded to it on one occasion, and 
that very indirectly. She was mourning over the 
great difficulties which still existed in our provi- 
sion supply ; and observed with gravity : ‘Now I 
wonder, since we have no beef, where that dread- 
ful man with the cleaver got his marrow-bone ?” 

This opened a great field of suggestion. Perhaps 
old marrow-bones were telegraphed for by the bee- 
keepers of Boddlecombe on purpose to make rough 
music with. Or, perhaps, this Fad not been actu- 
ally a marrow-bone, but only something like it—a 
mammoth bone found in fossil. 

But Clementina clung to the idea that where 


there were marrow-bones there must needs be beef; 


| dreary 
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and it was arranged that we should make a forag- 
ing expedition into the heart of the country. We 
took, of course, the indispensable Sam with us for 

ide. He knew the farms where eges were laid, 
and ducks and chickens hatched—for other boards, 
alas, than ours; and even his testimony that he 
had seen an ox, and could shew us where it lived, 
was unshaken by cross-examination. Sam carried 
an enormous basket with a cover, so that size or 
appearance should be no obstacle to our making 
any purchase, and I had a large bag of silver, such 
as couriers use ; for one of the peculiarities of Bod- 


| dlecombe was, that it had no change, and a sove- 


reign was about as inconvertible as a diamond in 
the rough. 
We journeyed on and on; but nothing was to be 


| seen save the empty engine-houses of disused 


mines, and an infinity of church steeples, which 
last is the only product approaching to asparagus 
that Cornwall possesses. At last we came, upon 
a moor, to a small but picturesque edifice; a 
strongly-built tower, with a court-yard, the walls of 
which were much dilapidated. Its situation was 


| dreary and lonely to the last degree. 


‘This is surely not a farm, is it, Sam ?’ 

‘No, sir; it’s a rune’ (ruin). 

‘Dear me, how interesting!’ cried Kate. 
they told us there were no ruins. How ancient it 
looks! I wonder whether it is as old as King 
Arthur’s time ?’ 

Sam had never heard o’ he. 

‘But there must be some legend, some story, 
Is there not, boy ?’ 

Sam scratched his head. Archeology and 
romance were not his fortes. But it seemed there 


‘Why, 


| was a story about it—a story as his grandfather 
| had told him. 
| made that solitary spot their dwelling : 
| it was in ruins; and why they had come to live 
| there, nobody could guess. 


Two spinster ladies had years ago 
even then 


People who paid rent 
and taxes resented their being there. It must be 


| with some wicked object, they argued, that females 


of quality inhabited Anstey Tower, though it 


_ certainly could not be for purposes of dissipation. 


There were many sheep at that time upon the 
moor, and these animals were constantly dis- 
Now, since the two ladies bought no 


clear that they killed the sheep and ate the mutton. 
the tower was therefore 
obtained, and Sam’s grandfather was of the posse- 
comitatus. The poor ladies in vain asserted their 
innocence, and besought that their home should 
They had evidently some- 
thing within doors—if their half-ruined habitation 
could be called so—which they wished to keep 
concealed—in all probability, argued the constables, 
wool and sheep’s heads. But when they forced 
their way into the two wretched rooms of which 
the place was composed, they found them full of 
snails ; a few fresh ones were on the table, evidently 
about to form the repast of the inmates, and an 
immense number dried and pickled. No wonder 
the poor ladies had looked so thin. Jn their 
emaciated condition, the shame of being suspected of 
sheap-stealing was a blow more severe than the 
could bear, and they both died boohem-hecatel, 
Their only crime was poverty, as their only food 
was snails. 

‘ And that’s what we shall come to,’ was the com- 
ment of our party, ‘if we don’t find these farms.’ 


On the very next common, however, on which 
we set foot, 1 saw Clementina pause, and stiffen 
like a pointer. ‘ My dear John,’ cried she, ‘do my 
eyes deceive me, or is that a flock of geese?’ Her 
emotion was excessive, though I must say we all 
shared in it more or less, The homestead to which 
these interesting birds pertained was close at hand; 
and while our housekeeper made arrangements for 
a supply of them with the proprietor, the dear 
girls and I strolled into the garden, and found 
both sage and onion. In a little orchard were 
even the materials for apple-sauce. The farmer 
also promised to supply us with all other poultry. 
The simple explanation of there not being any in 
Boddlecombe was, that there was no poulterer’s 
shop, nor any demand for them. Country folks 
went in with a few to sell, in carts, occasionally, 
but the Lookout was at the end of the little 
town, and their goods were sold before they reached 
us. Imagine us returning to Boddlecombe with 
light hearts and a basket, beneath whose wicker-lid 
lay provisions—Sybaritish luxuries—for a week to 
come! We almost began to credit Sam’s story 
about the ox. 

That same evening, after a magnificent repast, 
we felt sufficiently recruited to enjoy a sport which 
this admirable boy had promised us on the first 
moonlight night on which the tide should serve. 
He came like a pocket Neptune, armed with a 
huge trident and a number of crooked instruments 
of iron, such as dentists use, only they were rather 
longer—about a foot and a half. He had also a 
large dog with him. We trooped along the shore 
until we came to a sandy bay, quite shut in by 
precipitous cliffs, and from which the tide was 
retiring. Then following close on the retreating 
wave, Sam began to dig with his trident, and bade 
us watch attentively. ‘When I turns up a sand-eel, 
you must be sharp, and catch it. He turned one 
up as he spoke, and we were as sharp as nature 
had permitted us to be, but we did not catch it. It 
shot down to the coming wave like a silver arrow, 
in spite of our combined efforts; and this was 
repeated—for there was plenty of game—about 
twenty times. To see us all flopping down on 
hands and knees on the wet sand in pursuit of 
these agile creatures, was a sight that would rather 
have astonished Cadogan Place. What a change 
must one week of Boddlecombe have effected in our 
occupations and amusements, for we all enjoyed it 
immensely! Even the philosophic Sam took a 
grim pleasure in our vain endeavours, and strove 
to excite our emulation by holding up to us the 
example of the dog. This animal, who was called 
Mossoo, from having been cast ashore in early life 
from a French vessel wrecked at Boddlecombe, was, 
like his master, gifted with a supernatural intelli- 
gence. He could do all things that do become a 
dog—ring bells and open doors ; stand on his fore- 
legs, and walk on his hind-legs ; bow with French 
grace, and bow-wow when directed. He was not 
ashamed to ‘beg’ (in a sitting posture), and he 
could dig—for sand-eels. e would scratch 
the sand up with his paws, and before the eels 
could burrow into it afresh, he would seize them, 
and carry them away to a dry place. He had 
already made a large collection of them above 
high-water mark. Ashamed of our incapacity in 
presence of such success, we set to work once more, 
and having, by Sam’s directions, well sanded our 
fingers, we found the capture of our game quite 
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practicable ; Clementina in —- always eager 
to add to our sources of maintenance, greatly 
distinguished herself. Every now and then, when 
we dashed at the silver quarry, Sam would cry: 
‘Hold—that’s a bishop ;’ otherwise, we should 
certainly have been stung, and suffered ‘ until the 
turn of the tide’—the difference between the 
two objects in the moonlight being but very slight. 
Then with his trident Sam either made him a 
bishop in partibus, or suffered him to return to his 
sea. When we had become thus far proficients, 
Sam permitted us to dig upon our own account with 
the irons, which we drew out with a sharp tug, 
keeping the left hand ready to grasp our prey ; it 
was good fun, but much harder work than it 
looked, and we were soon fatigued. 

‘What an exquisite scene is this!’ mused romantic 
Kate, leaning on her sand-iron, and watching the 
lavish moon outpour her silver treasure on land 
and sea. ‘How grandly stand out those headlands, 
and in what quiet beauty sleeps the bay!’ 

‘Yes, and what nice hard sand for croquet, 


‘I think the dear girls had better go home, 
John,’ whispered Clementina, ‘for they complain 
of feeling a little shivery, 


CHAPTER IX, 


One of the peculiarities of the periodical visits of 
us Londoners to the country or the seaside, is our 
tendency to look into shop-windows, to feel an 
intense interest in the humble imitations of those 
attractions which we yesterday passed by without 
the slightest notice in Regent Street or Piccadilly, 
We find ourselves riveted in front of fifth-rate 
print-shops, and fascinated by cheap fancy china ; 
even pictorial advertisements are not without their 
charm. The feeblest efforts to provide public 
amusement secure our most ccntiel euagatie and 
patronage. A brass band, whose discordant presence 
before our town-house would cause us to send out 
for the policeman, is welcomed and remunerated ; 
if any comic delineator of character, whom at home 
we should consider a buffoon, plaster the wall with 


observed the more social Eva. ‘ How I wish we had | his Bilkins is Coming, we squeeze tumultuously into 
brought down our mallets and things. Just fancy | the little room he has hired for his performance ; 
playing here by moonlight, wouldn’t that be jolly /’ | the arrival of a menagerie begets such a passion for 


‘Folks do play here by moonlight, at that there | 
game,’ observed Sam in his grim way, ‘or least- 
ways so it’s said, 

‘What! is there croquet here? Oh, how charming, 
Uncle John ; do let us get to know the people.— 
Who are they, my good boy?’ 

‘I don’t know who they was, not I: but they ’re 
all dead. Years ago, afore the telegraph come to | 
Boddlecombe, in grandfather’s time, or mayhap in | 
King Arthur's, as you spoke of, there was a party | 
from London as staid at the Nags Head, and | 
brought hammers and rings with them in a box, | 
to play with on the sands. And because people | 
crowded on ’em and worried ’em near the town, | 
they used to come on here and play by moonlight | 
in this very bay. It’s a dangerous sort of a place, | 
you see, when the tide’s a-flowing, because you | 
can’t get up the cliff; but the poor ignorant creatures | 
knew nothing about the ways of the sea, or perhaps | 
they were too deep in their game to notice how | 
the water was coming in, but, at all events, they | 
was all caught here and drownded.’ 

It was curious how the listening to this appalling | 
story changed all the aspects of the place at once | 
to our eyes. How cold and deathlike seemed the | 
glitter of the moonlight upon that fatal bay, and | 
how solemnly struck the midnight silence upon | 
our ears, broken only by the whisper of the treach- | 
erous waves ! 

‘But I thought you told us that people played 
here by moonlight now,’ said I, wishing to turn to 
a less distressing topic. 

‘I told you as folks said so. They do say as the 
same people still does it, and that many a time, on 
a still night like this, you may hear the “tap, tap” 
of their wooden hammers, just like a woodpecker 
at work. There was a wreck here once, with 
jewellery aboard of it; and one night, when 
grandfather was looking for any little trifle 
which might have been washed ashore, he used to 
swear as he heard quite distinctly a still smal] 
voice—just like a lady's voice, but not so sharp— 
say: “That’s not your ring!” That was the only 
time as the croquet ghostesses have been known to 
speak ; but they taps, so they say, like winking. | | 
shouldn’t wonder if we was to hear ’em, | 


natural history as we have not known since the 
day we received our first Noah’s ark; even an 
exhibition of wax-work, or a scientific lecturer with 
an orrery, will entice us with their wild excite- 
ments ; and a Punch and Judy is a perfect boon, 
Of course, Boddlecombe had no bed ambitious 
dissipations as these; it had no idea of public 
amusement, nor even of private recreation. The 
yostmaster kept my Pall Mall all Sunday, because 
o said it was quite certain that I could not 
want it until Monday. The popular religion was 
Methodistical; and I am bound to say a more 
well-conducted and kindly disposed people I never 
saw. The minister, we were informed, got ‘nigh a 
hundred a year and his me«t’—which perquisite 
made us very envious. 

A half-defaced advertisement upon a wall told of 
some enterprising wizard who had given a magical 
entertainment at the Blue Lion last year ; but I am 
sure he was ‘no conjurer’ to have bills printed for 
Boddlecombe—such a course was not only wasteful 
and extravagant, but would have been resented by 
popular opinion. When you had anything to say 
of a public nature, you gave the crier a shilling, and 
he said it for you. Clementina once left her 
bathing-attire in her dressing-room—the cavern— 
and her loss was thus publicly made known. The 
crier was very delicate about the matter—‘ Should 


| he go into detail—describe every article of which 


it was composed—or merely say bathing-dress }’ 
He rang his bell, and cried it twice immediately 
opposite the Lookout, to let us know he was doing 
his duty. One morning, we heard him crying 
this: * At eleven o’clock this day, from the Blue 
Lion, a professional pedestrian from London will 
walk four miles in forty minutes, in eight measured 
half-miles, out and in. O yes, O yes’ 

All Boddlecombe said ‘O yes’ too ; partly, per- 
haps, because there were no prices for admission, but 
also because such a public excitement was unpar- 
alleled. I confess I was greatly stimulated by this 
intelligence myself. In Pall Mall, I would not have 
looked out of the window to see Deerfoot ; but ten 


| days at Boddlecombe would have whetted the jaded 


ppetite of Sir Charles Coldstream for dissipation. 
Even Clementina and the dear girls thoug].t they 
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| note, which was repeated again and again. 
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would like to see this match against time. Fol- 
jambe, alone of all our household, refused to be a 
spectator, because she had been given to under- 
stand that professional pedestrians were too slightly 
clothed. 

The ‘Hackney Antelope, which was the title 
he had earned by his pubic running, was, how- 
ever, sufficiently and even superfluously attired ; 
his raiment was aes spangled, and a fillet, 
gemmed with brilliants, decked his brow. Nor did 
his strength lie only in his legs; he was gifted 
with great eloquence, and not only made a speech 
before he started, but vituperated the small boys 
for thronging and impeding him, throughout his 
headlong course. He had more breath to spare 
than any one I ever saw. ‘I am one-and-tifty 
years of age, ladies and gentlemen, and am not, 
therefore, quite the man I was. But I shall do 
this trick, and I shall do it honest and fair. You 
won’t find me a-bendin’ my knees—which is mere 
runnin’, and not walkin’—like your hamateurs. 
I belongs to a club in London, at ’Ackney Wick, 
which compels me always to act honourable.’ 

Clementina, who is a woman of the world, here 
gave me a significant glance, as much as to say: 
‘How would Mr Codgers, and some of you gentle- 
men at the Megatheriwm, like a regulation of that 
sort ?? 

‘T have left, continued our spangled friend, ‘a 
wife and eight children in South Wales, and those 
children, though I say it as shouldn’t say it, have 
had a polite bringing-up. If they see a gentleman 
walking against time, they never crowds nor 
molests him in any way. They knows better— 
Now, keep off, you boys and girls there, and leave 
the way clear, or Ill walk over you.—Be so good,’ 
here he turned to the landlord of the inn, ‘as to 
look at your watch, and keep the time reglar.— 
Off!’ and off he started. 

I am sure I don’t know whether he walked as 
his club at ’Ackney Wick would have wished to 
see, but he walked very fast, and seemed to give 
great public satisfaction. There was a large assem- 
bly of spectators, and everybody cheered him as 
he came back to the Blue Lion, and started off 
again to resume his toils; but during the seventh 
round, there mingled with the cheering a hoarse 
In an 
instant, the street beneath us—for we were watch- 
ing this from our window—was clear; men, 
women, and children rushed tumultuously away, 
as though a mad bull were coming. We could not 
understand the thing at all. Surely, these good 
folks had not all scuttled off at the conclusion of 
this poor man’s performance, merely to avoid being 
asked to pay! Presently, the unfortunate pedes- 
trian arrived, perspiring, and at his usual speed, to 
find the place entirely deserted; even the man 
who was keeping time for him had bolted with the 
rest. The father of eight children had to look 
to us alone for patronage and support. Then 
Foljambe rushed in, telling us that the house was 
deserted, the native domestics having suddenly 
started off, exclaiming that something, she couldn't 
catch what, was ‘ up,’ and had run down to the quay. 

‘Something is certainly up, said I; and seeing 
a sailor pass down the street a great deal faster 
than the pedestrian had done, I asked him what 
was the matter. 

‘The cry is up, answered he: ‘the fish are 


And again that hoarse, monotonous note of 
warning filled all the air. It was the men at the 
watch-towers giving the welcome news through 
their speaking-trumpets that the pilchards had 
come at last. e had only to run to the front of 
our house to see it all. 

The harbour was alive with boats preparing to 
put out to sea. The gondolas were already moving 
slowly away from the pier-head, urged each by six 
long ‘sweeps. Both arms of the quay were 
crowded with fishermen’s wives, who, with an 
unwonted charity, hoped to be soon employed 
in curing the ‘ fairmaids’ (as the pilchards are 
locally termed) who were attracting their husbands. 
Among them, too, were many field-labourers, 
and even small tradesfolk, ready and willing 
to give their services to the boatmen, though 
they might never have handled a net or pulled 
an oar in their lives; for every minute even 
of unskilled labour might now earn a golden 
recompense. The headlands from which the 
trumpets were still calling were also covered with 
spectators. You would not have thought that the 
little town had held one half of them, though, with 
the exception of a few bedridden folks, we knew 
that all Boddlecombe was watching the ‘schule.’ 
Those on the high grounds could see it, whereas 
those in the boats could not; and herein became 
manifest the use and advantage of ‘the hewers,’ 
as those who tenanted the watch-towers were 
called, that they made signs to the seine-boats 
where to steer. The seine is a large net of small 
mesh, and very deep, edged at one end with leads, 
at the other with corks; and the object of the 
crews is to drop this overboard, so as to encircle 
the moving mass of fish in tolerably shallow water. 
But when you have sighted your shoal (which is 
quite as difficult as to catch your hare), it is very 
uncertain whether you make any nearer acquaint- 
ance with it. The shoals move with great rapidity, 
and if the grand coup is not at once svete 5 
the parliamentary phrase of ‘ that day six months’ 
expresses your next chance. Often, too, when the 
net has been well cast, a rock at the bottom may 
raise it; and though it be but an inch, the shoal, 
swimming round like gold-fish in a bowl, detect 
the loophole, and when one gets through, the 
million—and it is a literal million—will follow 
their leader; so closely, too, that the massive 
stream of them wen lifts the heavy net. 
Again, even after the seine is shot, and the fish 
made close prisoners, the wind will rise before the 
miraculous draught can be secured, and the fisher- 
men are glad enough if they can save their nets, 
though at the sacrifice of its prize. No wonder, 
then, that all which human foresight can suggest 
is done beforehand against so riskful an oppor- 
tunity, and that all the bay is parcelled out by 
landmarks into divisions, secured to particular 
seine-boats, so that the crews should not interfere 
with one another. 

In the present case, however, all went well; 
and within half an hour from the first sound of 
the trumpet, the shoal, which was fortunately 
well in-shore, was netted. A mathematician 
can tell you how many cannon-balls are piled 
in the largest heap in an arsenal at a glance; but 
it would puzzle -_ himself, unless he were a 
Cornish-man, to tell how many fish are enclosed 
in a seine-net. It would make Mr Babbage open 
his eyes to behold Boddlecombe’s accuracy in this 
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matter. The opinions of the more experienced 
tallied to a most extraordinary degree, and their 
judgment was proved correct to a hundred hogs- 

“7 which in this case might well be considered 
anicety. It was predicted that we had got twelve 
hundred hogsheads, and there were thirteen hun- 
dred. The feat of counting chickens before they 
are hatched sinks into insignificance before such a 
computation as this. 

The proceeds of this rich harvest of the sea are 
divided in due proportion by the owners of the 
seines (which are very costly articles) and the 
fishermen, the latter of whom are also paid by the 
week, whether fish are caught or not, an arrange- 
ment which probably accounts for their not over- 
working themselves on ordinary occasions. The 
hewers, too, of course, get their share ; and indeed 
almost everybody picks his plum, or, at all events, 
his currant, out of this huge — Sam, for 
example, boy as he was, netted seven pounds for 
that morning’s work, and considered his valuable 
time by no means over-recompensed. After the 
net was cast, a constant beating of the water was 
kept up on the land side, to drive the fish seaward 
until the ends of the seine were joined, and at the 

lace of juncture a supplementary net was spread. 

hen came the ladling of them out. A small boat 
was passed within the row of corks, and a tuck- 
net let down, which, being brought to the surface 
—but not above it, or it would have broken with 
the weight of its contents—was dipped into by 
certain baskets, which came out filled to the brim 
with pilchards. Then, when the boat is laden, it 
discharges its cargo on shore, and hastens back for 
more. As the tide rises, this tuck-net becomes 
useless, and all have to wait, hoping for calm 
weather, until it falls again, and the watery prison- 
house grows shallow. 

But while business slacks at sea, there is work 
enough to do on shore. The men wheel the fish 
in barrows to the ‘cellars’ These are long, one- 
storied barns, used exclusively for storing pilchards ; 
and here they are deposited in enormous heaps. 
The women are then set to work to cure them, 
and continue day and night at work until all is 
safe. They arrange them one upon another, in 
layers, on beds of salt, until not only all the long 
broad floor is paved with them, but until the 
building is choke-full, when they repeat the process 
in other cellars. The fish thus remain ‘in bulk’ 
for weeks, and are subjected to heavy pressure, 
which squeezes out the salt and water and oil 
which they contain, the last-named being duly 
utilised. It is curious enough that all this enor- 
mous fish-crop, excepting a few thousands which 
are purchased at a nominal price by the poor folk 
of the place, or to be sold in the immediate locality, 
is exported to the Mediterranean. The pilchards 
are packed in barrels containing about three thou- 
sand each, and sold to the good Catholics of Italy 
for their food in Lent.* 

For our own part, it would have been very 
desirable—for olfactory reasons—had these pil- 
chards been exported at once. We not only fad 
enough of them to eat and to spare, but we imbibed 


* Mr Johns, whose excellent little book called A Week 
at the Lizard contains much interesting information on 
this subject, affirms that the Italians, imagining the 
pilchards to be smoked, call them Fumados—from a 
corruption of which term they are called upon their 
native shore ‘ fairmaids.’ 


them with every breath. We began to feel as 
though we ourselves were undergoing some curing 
process, and were gradually acquiring an ancient 
and fish-like smell. On every hand (on every 
thumb) was a pilchard ; on every wall they hung 
in the sun, paying back its warmth with odour 
like a flower. The salt got into our constitution, 
and made us always athirst; if we had died, we 
should probably have defied compet—— I mean 
decomposition ; we were pickled. 

Matters, however, had not yet taken this turn, 
and in the meantime wé shared the local enthusiasm ; 
we, too, were flushed with triumph at the capture 
of the ‘schule’ The spectacle had indeed been | 
most picturesque and inspiriting. It was, moreover, 
very pleasant to see everybody in such high spirits; 
and all one’s neighbours so rich and flourishing, 
It is said that humanity has a tendency to cotton 
to whomsoever is in prosperity, and we secretly 
began to cotton to Boddlecombe. The fact was we 
were gradually dropping our metropolitan ideas of | 
what was indispensable in social matters, and to | 
imbibe those of the locality ; and above all, the | 
people themselves were no longer strangers to us, | 
They were a very genial and kindly race, nor could 
even the fact that some were Methodists, and some 
were Episcopalians, set them together by the ears, | 
It must be confessed, however, that, at the time I | 
speak of, there was no lawyer in the place to teach | 
each man his rights, and to spend his last shilling 
in maintaining them. Folks lived to a patriarchal 
age; Mr Bunting’s grandmother had more than | 
one contemporary in Boddlecombe, and there were | 
no diseases except the pilchard fever—now at its | 
height, however, and very contagious. I had made | 
some fishermen-friends ; and Clementina and the | 
girls, who had no nonsense about them, and were | 
accustomed to ‘ district-visiting, as the phrase goes, | 
in Cadogan Place, had scraped acquaintance with a 
widow or two. A fact I mention not to glorify my 
relatives, but because it was subsequently of very 
vital importance to us. 

A time was coming when Boddlecombe was to be 
exhibited to us in quite another light than that in 
which we had yet viewed it. A cloud was hover- 
ing over this little place we were already learning 
to love, which was fated to quench all its sunshine. 
Nor in the end were we ourselves to escape our 
share of peril. 


A LANDSCAPE. 


A pastoraL plain which one huge mountain shields, 
Where quaint old homesteads, with gray gable-ends 
Abutting blossoming orchards, stand in fields 
Dotted with wooden sheds and wattled pens. 

Slow through the scene, so graceful and so fair, 

So bright and free, two silvery rivers run, 

Each musing in a mist of silver air, 

In the sweet light of the uprising sun. 

Far off, beyond a long low ridge of pines, 

A castled crag, all seamed with scar and cleft, 
Stands up and takes the light. The cliff-road winds 
Beneath it ; while low down unto the left 

The sea, unto a ribbon’s breadth compressed, 

Lies like a long bright lance across the west. 
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